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Ttl  E intended  arrangement  for  a final  fettle- 
ment  of  all  commercial  points  with  Ireland 
is  of  too  interefiirig  a hatiife  to  the  public,  to  ren- 
det  any  apology  necelTary  for  an  attempt  to  ex- 
plain, briefly  ahd  fairly,  the  effedt  it  will  have  on 
the  ihterefts  of  this  kingdorii.  The  Author  of  the 
following  fheets  has  been  induced  to  colledf  the 
matter  therein  contained  haflily,  in  order,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  clear  the  fubjed:  from  mifreprefehtations, 
whether  iritentiorial  or  otherwife. 

The  Refolutions  were  no  foonet*  received  from 
Ireland,  than  they  were  printed  wdth  comments, 
accompanied  with  a part  of  what  Mr*  Orde  is  re- 
ported to  have  faid,  in  opening  them  in  the  Houfc 
of  Commons  there.  Thefe  papers  have  been  cir- 
culated with  infinite  induflry,  and  at  a confider- 
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able  exprncc,  all  through  England  and  Scotland. 
If  this  has  been  done,  from  pure  principles  of 
patriotifm,  merely  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the 
merchants,  traders,  and  manufadlurers  of  Great 
Britain  to  their  true  interefls  ; thofe  who  have  fo 
employed  their  time  and  their  money  deferve 
commendation  ; But  if  all  their  exertions  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a defire  to  throw  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a permanent  fettlement  with  Ireland,  on 
terms  of  equality  and  mutual  advantage,  or,  if 
poffible,  to  prevent  it  entirely,  they  will  un- 
queflionably  merit  the  execrations  of  all  honeft 
and  welh meaning  men.  The  arguments  on  one 
fide  have  been  produced  in  declamatory  pam- 
phlets, hand-bills,  effays,  and  paragraphs ; in  an- 
Iwer  to  thofe,  a patient  attention  to  a plain  fiate- 
ment  of  fadls  is  earnefily  entreated  ; — the  public 
will,  if  that  is  given,  be  able  to  form  a fair  judge- 
mep-t  of  a bufinefs,  in  which,  from  the  nature  of 
it,  we  mufi;  expedf  to  encounter  prejudices,  as  well 
as  good  fenfe  and  reafon. 

The  opinions  of  thofe  who  objedf  to  the  pro- 
pofed  fyftem  are  fo  various,  and  appear  to  have 
fo  little  foundation,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  colledf 
the  fubilance  of  their  apprehenfions  j — they  muft, 

how- 
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however,  mean  to  contend,  that  it  will  have  a 
dangerous  operation  on  the  navigation  and  the 
commerce  of  this  country.  It  is,  therefore,  proper 
to  Ihew  the  prefent  fituation  of  Ireland,  with  the 
means  by  which  Ihe  has  attained  it ; the  one  Ihe 
wiflies  to  be  placed  in,  and  the  probable  effedfs 
which  the  whole  arrangement-  will  have,  if  com- 
pleted, on  our  manufadbures,  our  trade,  and  our 
lliipping. 

Ireland  is,  at  this  time,  an  independent  king- 
dom, in  pofTeffion  of  a co'nftitution  as  free  as 
the  one  we  have  the  happinefs  to  enjoy/  with  a 
right  to  trade  with  every  nation  on  earth,  which 
chufes  to  trade  with  her.  The  connedfion  which 
fubfifls  between  her  and  this  country  induces  her, 
however,  to  retrain  herfelf  in  many  inftances,  and 
to  confine  her  confumption  to  the  produce  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  for  the  mutual 
advantage  of  the  two  countries. 

Ireland  being,  therefore,  in  pofiTellion  of  a right 
to  a free  trade  with  all  the  w^orld,  fite  complains 
of  refiraints  ilill  impofed  on  her  by  Great  Britain, 
in  whofe  favour  Ihe  has  reftrained  herfelf.  Great 
conceflions,  it  is  true,  have  been  made  to  her 
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within  thefe  few  years,  during  a former  adminlf- 
tration ; they  were  made,  however,  but  as  neceffity 
compelled  them;  without  fyflem,  without  con- 
cert, and  without  even  previoully  knowing  what 
fatisfadtion  they  would  afford  her ; much  lefs  was 
any  attempt  made  to  obtain  the  fmallefl  advantage 
in  return  : nothing  was  ever  attended  to,  but  on 
the  preffure  of  the  moment  ; when  her  calls  were 
loud  and  alarming,  an  expedient  was  to  be  thought 
of  to  flop  them  ^ ; in  that  manner  Ihe  obtained 
the  adts  of  i8  Geo.  Ill,  ch.  55,  and  the  20th 
Geo.  III.  ch.  10.  Under  the  lall,  ihe  derived  the 
moil  Important  benefit  of  all,  a diredt  trade  to  the 
Britifh  Colonies,  infinitely  more  valuable  to  her 
than  every  thing  which,  from  that  time,  remained 
to  be  given  t®  her.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  cen- 

♦ Mf.  Fox  faid  in  the  Hotife  of  Commons  in  1782,  when 
Secretary  of  State,  “ The  late  Miniftei  s never  looked  beyond 
“ the  prei'ent  moment  ; they  never  provided  for  what  was  t® 
“ come  ; they  never  did  things  either  finally  or  effetdually.” 
Pari.  Debates,  1782,  vol.  VII.  p.  8. 

And  in  another  debate  the  fame  gentleman  faid,  “ When 
the  late  Miniiters  agieed  to  the  extenlion  of  ihe  trade  of 
«*  Ireland,  they  fliould  have  ultimately  fettled  the  claims,  and 
“ fixed  the  fituation ; they  ought  to  anfwer  to  the  country 
“ for  not  having  done  it  ; that  inealiires  would  be  taken  for 
thii  defireable  end.’*  The  fame  voU  p.  1 2, 
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furc  that  meafure  in  the  fm a) led  degree,  but  to 
infid  that  it  diould  have  formed  but  a part  of  a final 
fettlement,  which  might  then  have  been  concluded 
with  infinitely  lefs  difficulty  than  now  : Great  Bri- 
tain having  thus  relieved  Ireland  fo  far,  by  open- 
ing to  her  a free  trade  to  the  Britidi  Colonies  in 
Africa  and  America,  upon  the  fame  terms  on 
which  ffie  trades  with  them  herfelf;  ihe  now  re- 
queds,  as  a completion  of  the  meafure,  that  Great 
Britain  will  remove  the  remaining  redricffions  which 
dill  fetter  her  trade,  urging  as  the  bafis  of  her 
claim,  EQUALITY  IN  trade,  for  monopoly  of 

CONSUMPTION.  - 

This  equality  was  intended  to  have  been  pr«- 
pofed  by  Lord  North,  in  the  year  1779,  if  he 
had  poflefiTed  energy  enough  to  have  perfected  a 
lydem  of  any  fort  ^ ; but  as  that  could  not  be 

done 

* Lord  Hillfborongh,  in  December,  1779,  explaining 
what  he  meant  in  a former  debate,  faid,  “ the  obvious  inean’ 
ing  of  his  words  was,  that,  previous  to  his  acceptance  o1^ 
“ the  feals  as  Secretary  of  State,  he  dcfired  to  know  the  in- 
tentions  of  his  Majelly’s  Minillers,  and  the  opinion  of  his 
Council,  relative  to  future  meafures  refpet^ing  Ireland ; 
and  received  every  alTurance  from  them,  that  Government 
*f  was  thoroughly  difpofed  to  co-operate  with  Parliament  in 
“ giving  to  that  kingdom  luch  an  extenfion  of  trade  as 

-B  “ would 
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done  without  an  accurate  invefligatlon  and  mi- 
nute inquiries,  the  decihoii  was  from  time  to  time 
delayed  till  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  Irilh 
bufinefs  being  opened  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
in  that  year,  not  with  {landing  an  unanimous  ad- 
drefs  had  been  prefented  to  the  King  at  the 
clofe  of  the  preceding  Seffion,  recommending  to 
‘‘  His  Majefty’s  mofl  ferious  confideration,  the  dif- 
treffed  and  impoverifhed  (late  of  the  loyal  and 
“ well-deferving  people  of  Ireland ; and  to  diredt 

“ would  put  her  on  a footing  with  Great  Britain  on  the 
“ fcale  of  commerce  ; this  was  what  he  meant ; he  accepted 
“ the  feals  upon  that  idea,  and  no  other.” 

Parliamentary  Debates,  1779,  vol.  XV.  p.  94. 

Lord  Hillfboroiigh’s  meaning  was  afterwards  further  ex- 
plained by  Lord  Beauchamp  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
when  Lprd  North  was  prefent : “ that  an  equal  trade  would 
be  granted  to  Ireland,  upon  the  broad  bafis  of  impartiality 
‘‘  andjuflice.”  Vol.  XVI.  p.  116. 

Lord  North,  in  the  debate  upon  his  bill  for  giving  the  Irifli 
the  direft  trade  to  the  Colonies,  a free  exportation  ol  wool- 
lens, &c.  faid,  “ he  acknowledged  this  was  but  a rough  out- 
“ line  of  the  general  plan  on  the  idea  of  an  equal  trade  ; it 
“ w'ould  demand  much  confideration,  and  require  much  mo- 
“ delling;  it  was  a matter  of  infinite  delicacy;  would  caH 
“ for  a great  deal  of  detail  and  inquiry,  &c.  &c.  &c.” 

VohXVI.  p.  183. 

that 
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that  there  be  prepared,  and  laid  before  Parliament, 
fuch  particulars,  relative  to  the  trade  and  manu- 
fadtures  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  to  enable 
the  national  wifdom  to  purfue  effedtual  meafures, 
for  the  common  ftrength,  wealth,  and  commerce 
of  His  Majefly’s  fubjedts  in  both  kingdoms;”  and 
his  Majefly’s  anfwer,  that  he  would  give  direc- 
tlons  accordingly  a determination  was  then 
at  length  fuddenly  taken,  to  give  the  boon  juft 
mentioned,  without  the  promifed  information. 
As  foon,  however,  as  the  meafure  was  refolved  on, 
another  of  His  Majefty’s  minifters,  who  highly  ap- 
proved of  it,  fent  off  the  pleafing  intelligence  to 
Ireland;  and  it  was  adtually  known  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Waterford,  before  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  had  advice  of  it.  A benefit,  fo 
bellowed  and  communicated,  was  eftimated  by  the 
Irifh  naturally  enough,  much  below  its  real  value, 
and  the  full  effe£l  of  it  was  confequently  loft. 

While  the  ports  of  Ireland  are  open  to  receive 
from  Great  Britain  every  fpecies  of  commodity, 
whether  the  produce  #f  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  or  any  other  part  of  Europe,  Afia, 
Africa,  and  America ; Great  Britain,  either  by  an 
interpretation  of  the  Navigation  Adt  or  fubfe- 
quent  Jaws,  by  aftual  prohibitions,  or  by  prohi- 
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bition$  arifing  from  duties,  (huts  her  ports  againlt 
Ireland  in  thofe  articles  of  commerce  which  Irelan4 
admits  freely  from  her. 

This  inequality  is  complained  of  by  Ireland,  as 
unwife  as  well  as  opprefTive ; llie  dehres  therefore 
that  fhe  may  be  at  liberty  to  import  into  Great 
Britain  every  fpecies  of  goods,  whether  raw  mar 
terials  or  manufaflures,  which  Great  Britain  can 
import  into  Ireland  upon  equal  terms  reciprocally. 

The  articles  in  which  Ireland  is  retrained  may 
be  divided  into  tvyo  kinds, 

I^l:,  All  articles  the  produce  of  the  Brkilh  Co- 
lonies in  Afia,  Africa,  and  America  j and 

Ildly,  Certain  articles  of  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufaclure,  as  well  of  Great  Britain  as  of 
Ireland. 

Ireland  is  reftraincd  in  the  firft  by  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Navigation  A£1  as  explained  by  thetwenty- 
fecond  and  twenty-third  of  Charles  the  Second,  Ch. 
26.  and  the  Iripi  acls  of  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 

Charles 
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Charles  the  Second  ; and  in  the  lafl  by  aclual  pro* 
hibitions,  or  by  prohibitory  duties. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  all  articles  not  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufadiire  of  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land, fhould  be  admitted  to  importation  into  each 
kingdom  from  the  other,  upon  the  fame  duties  to 
which  they  would  be  fubje(5t  if  imported  from  the 
places  of  their  growth  ; and  that  the  quantum  of 
duties  not  drawn  back  upon  the  exportation  of  thofe 
articles,  fhould  be  precifely  the  fame  in  both 
countries:  That  upon  articles  the  native  produce  or 
manufacture  of  either  country  no  prohibition  (liould 
exift,  but  that  all  fuch  articles  fhould  be  importable 
from  either  country  into  the  other;  and  that  the 
duties  payable  upon  each  article  fhould  be  precifely 
the  fame  in  both  countries. 

The  firft  propofition  relates  then  to  the  articles 
of  commerce  not  the  gmwth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  ; and  the  lafl  to 
thofe  articles  which  are  the  native  produce  or  ma- 
pufafture  of  cither  country. 
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The  fair  way  on  fuch  a fuppofition  of  examin- 
ing how  far  fuch  concefTions  may  affedt  the  trade 
of  Great  Britain,  will  be  to  ftate  how  the  law  Hands 
at  prefent  upon  each  propofition,  and  how  it  will 
Hand  hereafter,  pointing  out  the  particular  objedls 
of  produce  or  manufacture,  which  will  be  affected 
by  the  alteration,  and  then  to  confider  each  par- 
ticularly. 

Much  contrariety  of  opinion  has  been  held  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  about  the  interpretation 
of  the  Navigation  Act,  as  to  its  permitting  the 
produce  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  to  be  car- 
ried to  Ireland  through  Great  Britain,  but  reftrain- 
ing  the  fame  produce  being  brought  to  Great- 
Britain  through  Ireland.  The  conftruction,  how- 
ever, in  both  countries,  has  invariably  been,  that, 
the  words  foreign  growth/’  Stc.  do  not  relate  to 
goods,  &c.  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  Europe ; and  the  practice  has  always  been  ac- 
cordingly to  admit  fuch  goods,  &c.  from  the  one 
country  into  the  other,  upon  the  fame  duties  as 

they 
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they  would  be  fubjedb  to  from  the  place  of  their 
growth 


If  the  law  is  now  to  be  altered,  to  put  both 
countries  on  the  fame  /ooting,  it  will  follow  that 
Ireland  will  apparently  acquire  a liberty  of  export- 
ing  to  Great  Britain  the  produce  of  Afia,  Africa\ 
and  America.' 

The  trade  of  Great  Britain  can,  however,  be 
affedted  only  in  articles,  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufadlure  of  the  two  laft-mentioned  quarters 
of  the  world ; becaufe  fhe  has  by  her  own  laws 
reflrained  her  importation  of  Aliatic  produce  from 
all  places  except  Great  Britain,  giving  the  Eaft 
India  Company  a monopoly  of  her  confumption 
and  the  goods  of  Europe  have  always  been  ad- 
mitted without  interruption  from  the  one  country 
into  the  other. 


With  refpedt  to  Africa,  there  cxifts  at  prefent 
no  trade  or  intercourfe  between  it  and  Ireland; 

*The  fourth  fedion,  rcquiringjgoods  to  be  brought  directly 
from  the  place  of  their  growth,  refers  to  the  countries  afore- 
faid,  Afia,  Africa,  and  Americn,  mentioned  in  the  third 
l£6Uon. 
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nor  Is  there  much  profped:  of  any;  as  there  is, 
however,  a poffibility  of  one,  it  fhall  be  confidered 
with  the  trade  of  America,  which  is  of  confider- 
able  extent  with  Ireland, 

By  the  laws  of  both  kingdoms,  as  they  now 
ftand,  Ireland  has  a right  to  export  all  her  pro- 
duce and  manufacture  to  Africa  and  America, 
and  to  import  from  thence  all  articles  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  thofe  coun- 
tries ; and  having  Imported  them  into  Ireland, 
fhe  can  again  export  them  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  which  Great  Britain-  can  fend  them ; 
which  import  and  export  trade  is,  as  to  duties  and 
drawbacks,  precifely  the  fame  in  both  countries. 
Nothing  then  is  defired  by  Ireland,  or  given  by 
Great  Britain,  as  to  the  general  trade  between 
Ireland,  Africa,  and  America;  or  between  Ireland 
and  the  reft  of  the  world, 

The  mifehief  therefore  to  be  dreaded,  is  re- 
duced to  the  apprehenfton,  that  fhe  produce  of 
the  Colonies  will  be  brought  often  through  Ireland, 
This  muft  arife  either  from  Ireland  becoming  the 
carriers  of  African  and  An^erican  goods  for  the 
merchants  of  Great  Britain,  or  from  her  being 
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able  to  import  them  upon  her  own  capital,  and 
fend  them  into  Great  Britain  upon  fuch  terms  as 
to  enable  her  to  underfell  the  Britifli  merchants  in 
their  own  markets. 

To  form  a true  judgement  how  far  this  apprehen- 
fion  is  grounded,  wc  mufl  confider  the  prefent  fitua- 
tion  of  the  Irifh  in  this  refpedt.  They  can  now  im- 
port diredly  into  Great  Britain,  in  Irilh  fhips  navi- 
gated according  to  law,  all  the  produce  of  Africa 
and  America,  exadtly  on  the  fame  terms  as  the 
merchants  of  England ; they  can  alfo  import  thefc 
goods  in  Irifh  fhips  into  Ireland,  where  they  are 
fubjedt  to  the  fame  duties  as  here;  can  invoice  any 
part  of  the  cargo  to  be  landed  there,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  be  fent  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain. 
How  then  can  the  carrying-trade  be  affedied  by 
the  prefent  queftion?  becaufe,  whether  the  ex- 
tenfion  is  admitted  or  not,  Ireland  can  equally 
carry  both  diredly  from  the  Colonies,  and  cir- 
cuitoufly  as  above  llated,  all  the  produce  thereof. 
And  this  will  tend  equally  to  fhew,  that  this  alte- 
ration cannot  enable  her  to  fend  fuch  produce  into 
Great  Britain  upon  cheaper  terms  than  fhe  imports 
it  at  prefent ; for  the  only  benefit  that  would  arife 
to  Ireland  by  it  would  be,  that  fhc  might  then 

land 
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land  the  produce  of  Africa  and  America  in  her 
own  ports  ; and,  if  at  the  time  that  her  merchants 
Ihould  want  to  difpofe  of  it,  there  fhould  be  a better 
market  in  Britain  than  in  Ireland,  fhe  might  fend 
it  there  to  a poflible  advantage ; to  a certain  one 
Ihe  never  could,  as  the  prices  of  fugars  fludluate 
too  confiderably  in  the  London  market,  for  any 
reliance  to  be  had  on  their  keeping  up  long  enough 
for  a veffel  to  perform  a voyage  from  Cork  or 
Waterford  to  this  city. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  profpedt  of  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  to  Ireland  are  not  particu^* 
larly  flattering  in  this  part  of  the  arrangement. 
She  may,  however,  be  benefited  without  any  in- 
jury to  England,  unlefs  it  can  be  (hewn  that  it  is  a 
difailvantage  to  the  latter,  that  the  produce  fliould 
not  bear  a price  above  its  natural  value  in  her  own 
market ; Ireland  will,  it  is  true,  in  future,  have 
the  fame  advantage  of  the  Englifh  market  as  we 
have  of  theirs ; and  no  good  reafon  can  be  given 
why  they  fliould  not,  in  perfeding  a fyflem  of 
equality  of  trade.  If  that  circumftarrce  Ihould 
ever  have  the  effed  of  reducing  the  prices  of 
•colony  produce,  it  will  enable  the  exportation  of 
it  to  foreign  countries  on  better  terms. 
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Great  ftrefs  is  laid  on  the  advantageous  fituatlon 
of  Ireland  for  carrying  on  trade  with  Africa  and 
America ; and  it  is  urged,  that  Ihe  can  import 
articles  from  thence  much  cheaper  than  England, 
confequehtly  that  ffie  will  underfell  Great  Britain. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  lefs  true.  Admitting 
even  that  fhe  can  import  from  thence  for  her  owa 
confumption  on  more  favourable  terms  than  Great 
Britain  can  for  her’s  ; yet  it  is  demonftrable,  that 
the  argument  does  not  apply  to  her  fupplying 
England,  unlefs  it  is  contended,  that  the  Ihorteft 
and  cheapen  way  of  importing  goods  from  Africa 
and  America  to  this  country  is,  by  carrying  them 
firft  into  a port  in  Ireland,  and  then  bringing  them 
from  thence  to  a port  here.  Such  reafoning  is  too 
grofs  for  the  blindeft  prejudice. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  price  of  freight  and  pre- 
miums of  infurance  from  all  parts  of  America,  in- 
cluding the  Weft  India  Iftands,  to  the  ports  in 
Ireland,  are  precifely  the  fame  as  to  the  ports  in 
Great  Britain.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  imported 
here  from  the  Colonies  through  Ireland,  muft 
come  in  burthened  with  the  additional  charges  of 
the  ufual  freight  and  infurance  from  that  country 
to  this,  and  with  the  expences  there  attending  the. 
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landing  the  produce,  cuflom-houfc  fees,  vvafe^ 
houfeing,  wafte,  8cc.  6cc.  See, 

In  the  Irlfli  Channel  Great  Britain  has  ports 
nearly  oppofite  to  the  Irifh  ones — Briftol  to  Corke 
— Chefter,  Liverpool,  and  Whitehaven,  to  Dublin 
and  Nevvry  : the  ports  on  the  Weft  coaft  of  Ire- 
land, though  nearer  to  America,  are  remote  from 
England;  and  the  voyage  round  the  iftand  requires 
a variety  of  winds,  confequently  is  tedious  and  • 
hazardous. 

It  is  alfo  infifted,  that  if  Ireland  is  permitted  to 
fend  the  produce  of  Africa  and  America  into  Eng- 
land,-Ihe  will  underfell  the  Britilh  merchants,  be- 
caufe,  having  a right  to  fend  her  manufadlures  to 
the  Colonies,  and  being  able  to  make  them  up 
cheaper  than  England,  fhe  will  be  able,  by  ex- 
changing them  for  Colony  produce,  to  underfcU 
England. 

If  this  is  true,  why  does  not  Ireland  now  avail 
herfelf  of  the  advantage  ? as  Ihe  can  at  this  time 
fend  her  manufactures  to  Africa  and  America,  and 
can  bring  back  direCtly  to  Great  Britain  all  their 
produce,  which  has  been  plainly  Ihewn  to  be  her 
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cheapeft  way  of  doing  it.  It  is,  however,  perfectly 
well  known,  that  the  Englifh  manufadlures  meet 
the  Irifh  in  their  own  markets,  loaded  with 
freights,  duties,  infurance,  and  commiffion ; it  re- 
quires, therefore,  not  much  argument  to  prove  - 
that  they  will  have  no  great  advantage  of  us  in 
thofe  of  America  or  the  Weft  Indies  There 
does  not  occur  a Angle  reafon  for  fuppofing  that 
Ireland  will  be  able  to  procure  the  produce  of  the 
Weft  Indies  on  better  terms  than  Great  Britain ; 
but  there  are  fome  obvious  ones  to  prove  the  con- 
trary. 

The  eftates  in  the  Iftands  are  owned  almoft  ex- 
clufively  by  perfons  in  this  country,  or  having 
connections  here  ; the  Englifh  merchants  have  ad- 
vanced large  fums  on  many  of  them,  which  either 
fccures  or  induces  the  produce  to  be  brought 

This  was  argued  by  Lord  North,  in  1779,  who  ufed 
almoft  the  fame  words : “ It  could  hardly  be  expeded  that 
**  Ireland  would  be  able  to  rival  Great  Britain  at  Foreign 
“ Markets,  when,  after  the  expence  of  land  carriage,  freight, 
“ infurance,  &c.  file  is  able  to  underfell  Ireland  in  her  own 
“ markets,  on  the  very  fpot,  though  aided  by  the  advantage 
of  low  wages  and  taxes/’ 

Parliamentary  Debates,  1779,  XVI.  p.  177. 
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here  : Great  Britain  is  in  pofleffion  of  the  whole 
of  the  African  trade,  which  mull  of  neceffity  give 
her  a decided  fuperiority  in  her  commerce  with 
the  Weft  Indies ; fhe  has  alfo  other  confiderable 
advantages,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  a nu- 
merous fhipping,  with  the  confequent  cheapnefs 
of  freights ; — the  large  capitals  of  her  merchants* 
and  great  wealth  diffufed  through  the  country 
the  long  credits  fne  is  thereby  enabled  to  give^ 
and  the  aftbrtments  fhe  is  enabled  to  make  up  for 
cargoes,  in  which  fhe  is  affifted  by  her  monopoly 
of  the  Eaft  India  trade  ; — thefe  reafons  will  account 
for  the  prices  of  fugar  and  rum  being  often  as  low 
in  Great  Britain  as  in  the  places  of  growth,  which 
induces  Ireland  to  purchafe  here  upon  credit, 
rather  than  in  the  Iflands.  The  ftate  of  the  ex- 
portation of  Weft  India  produce  from  Great  Bri- 
tain to  Ireland  in  1774  (previous  to  the  fmalleft 
interruption  of  our  commerce),  and  of  importation 
into  Ireland  from  Great  Britain  in  1784,  together 
with  a comparative  account  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  rum  and  fugar  into  and  from  England 
for  two  years,  ending  at  Chriftmas  1764,  and  at 
Chriftmas  1783,  will  prove  this  more  forcibly  than 
any  arguments,  when  it  is  confidered  that  Ireland 
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has  now  been  near  fix  years  in  full  poffeffioii  of  a 
diredl  trade  to  the  Colonies 

The  advantages  before  enumerated  mull  necef- 
farily  facilitate  the  purchafe  of  produce  in  the 
Iflands,  or  obtain  the  confignment  being  made 
here,  as  well  as  fecure  a certain  market  for  it  when 
it  arrives. 

* Exported  from  England  to  Ireland,  / 

in  1774,  of  Sugar  172, 4^6  Cwt. 

Imported  into  Ireland  from  England, 

in  1 7 84,  of  Sugar  160,082  Cwt. 

Exported  from  England  to  Ireland, 

in  1774,  of  Iliim^  , 363,822  Gallons 

Imported  into  Ireland  from  England,^ 
in  1784,  of  Rum  944,479  Gallon? 


Imports  into 

Great  Britain, 

Rum, 

1764, 

1,689,805  Gallons 

^783. 

1,885,407  Gallons 

Sugar, 

1764, 

1,435,221  Cwt, 

1783. 

1,498,860  Cwt, 

Exports  from 

Great  Britain, 

Rum, 

1764, 

747,730  Gallons- 

1,380,257  Gallons 

i 764, 

164,228  Gwt. 

1783, 

120,177  Cwt, 

The  Irifli  accounts  of  Importation,  in  J784,  differ  from 
the  Englifli  exports  in  that  year,  which  mult  b?  owing  to 
their  being  made  up  to  different  periodsp, 
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The  Irilh  merchant  who  trades  to  the  Wefl 
Indies  miiH^  on  the  other  hand,  buy  produce  there, 
cither  with  his  outward-bound  cargo,  which  will 
not  buy  more  than  half  a one  home ; or  wdth  bills, 
for  which  he  mud  pay  a commiffion  to  obtain  in- 
dorfements. 

Under  thefe  circumdances,  is  it  likely  that  Ire- 
land will  fupply  her  own  confumption  of  fugars, 
rum,  &c.  much  Ids  fend  any  of  thofe  articles 
here  ? Admitting,  however,  fuch  a pofiibility  to 
exid,  what  grounds  of  ap  prehen  don  can  there  be 
of  her  fupplying  that  of  Great  Britain  from  her 
dores,  under  all  the  difadvantages  already  enu- 
merated, of  double  freight,  double  infurance,  treble 
Cudom-houfe  fees,  intered  of  money,  wade,  com- 
midion,  dorage,  &c.  &c.  ? 

It  has  been  urged  by  fome  perfons,  that  the  ad- 
miffioh  of  the  colony  produce  through  Ireland 
will  afford  means  to  the  merchants  of  that  country, 
for  a fpeculation  which  may  be  prejudicial  to  this. 
In  anfwer  to  which,  little  more  is  nec^ffary  than  to 
appeal  to  the  merchants  here,  whether  a fpccula- 
tion  by  a direct  importation,  made  feldom  but  from 
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neceffity,  anfvvers  once  in  a hundred  times.  If  the 
profpedl  as  to^  advanced  price  was,  however,  more 
flattering  by  keeping  the  commodities  with  a view 
to  it ; let  it  be  remembered  that  fugar  and  rum, 
the  principal  articles,  .are  both  of  a perifhable  na- 
ture, and  that  the  iofs  of  quantity  is  certain,  though 
the  rife  of  the  price  is  doubtful.  Great  Britain 
not  only  fupplies  herfelf  with  this  article  and  with 
tobacco  now,  but  conflantly  exports  large  quantities 
for  the  fupply  of  other  m.arkets.  If  then  theBri- 
tifh  market  is  fupplied  with  more  than  fufficient  for 
its  own  confumption,  how  is  Ireland  to  fpeculate 
upon  the  opening  that  market,  except  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fending  in  fuch  produce  to  be  re-exported 
to  foine  other  country,  where  Ireland  can  at  this 
day  fend  it  dircflly,  and  have  that  profit  which  fhe 
would  transfer  to  England  by  fending  it  through 
her  medium  ? 

We  are  not,  however,  without  means  of  forming 
a pofuive  judgement  on  this  fubje6I.  Cotton  w^ool, 
which  is  not  fubjedt  to  injury  or  wafle  by  keeping, 
is  a conuderable  article  of  produce  in  our  colonies, 
and  has  long  been  importable  from  Ireland  into 
this  country,  furnifhes  a flrong  inftance  that  the 
Irifh  will  not  be  induced  to  try  the  fpeculation  fo 
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!iiucli  apprehended.  The  prices  of  it  have 
finciuated  within  rhefe  four  years  from  fourteen 
pence  to  three  fnillings  and  hx  pence  per  pound  5 
of  courfe  the  temptation  mud  be  greater  to  fpecu- 
late  in  it  than  any  other  article  ; and  yet  not  a hngle 
bag  has  ever  been  exported  from  Ireland,  bur,  on 
the  contrary,  our  export  to  that  country  has  in- 
creafed^. 

The  danger  of  introducing  foreign  fugars  through 
Ireland  has  ulfo  been  much  infilled  on,  and  it  has 
very  much  alarmed  the  minds  of  the  Wed  India 
planters  and  merchants  ^ who  are  not  within  a pof- 
bility  of  being  adecled  by  thefe  regulations,  as 
liich  danger  is  not  certainly  increafed  by  them. 
Many  of  thefe  gentlemen  know  perfeclly  well  that 
the  principal  rifle  of  introducing  foreign  fugars  into 
this  country  is  through  our  ov»m  Iflands ; the  traders 
there  procure  them,  with  confiderable  difficulty  it  is 
true,  in  fmall  quantities  trom  the  French  ; but  when 
they  get  them  on  ffiore,  they  obtain  the  needfary 
documents  with  great  eak  to  entitle  them  to  obtain 
certificates  from  the  Cudom-houfes,  under  which, 

* In  the  year  1774  we  exported  to  Treland  cotton  wool  ot 
the  Bntilli  riantation  510  pounds,  and  in  T7S4  we  exported 
14j253F% 
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they  can  jufl  as  well  fliip  them  for  this  kingdom  a$ 
-for  Ireland.  An  effe61iial  remedy  may,  however, 
be  fuggefled  for  that  evil,  which,  it  is  hoped,  the 
wifdom  of  Parliament  may  adopt.  The  importation 
of  foreign  colony  produce  is  as  {lri<ftly  prohibited 
in  Ireland  as  here  | and  the  revenue  bufinefs  is 
conducted  with  as  much  ability  and  attention  there 
as  in  this,  or  probably  in  any  other  country : v/hy 
then  are  we  to  apprehend  the  introdudlion  of  fo- 
reign fugars  from  thence,  when  it  is  quite  as  much 
their  interefl  to  prevent  fraudulent  iiiipoitaticn  of 
fuch  produce  as  it  is  ours  ? 

If  however  any  man  can  poiiibly  ftill  fuppofe, 
after  all  that  has  been  faid,  that  there  is  a danger 
of  foreign  fugar  being  clandcflinely  introduced 
into  Ireland ; let  him  confidcr  what  a home  con- 
fumption,  befides  the  chance  of  a foreign  export:^ 
they  have  to  fmuggle  for,  before  they  can  find 
an  advantage  in  fending  them  to  this  country  ; 
and  then  he  muft  ccnfcfs  we  can  have  nothing  to 
ajiprehend  on  that  fcorc,  even  in  ages  to  come. 

It  has  been  argued  by  two  late  Minifiers,  now 
happily  united  in  their  fentiments,  that  the  molt 
dangerous  part  of  the  whole  fyltem  is  the  entrufi;- 
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ing  the  care  of  the  Navigation  Laws  to  the  Trifh, 
who,  they  fay,  will  be  inattentive  in  the  execution 
of  them,  and  will  even  countenance  perpetual 
violations  of  them.  If  there  is  any  thing  in  the 
argument,  it  comes  very  ill  from  them,  who,  by 
the  adls  of  the  20th  G.  ill.  c.  10.  and  the  2 2d 
G.  III.  Co  53.  put  much  more  in  the  power  of 
the  Irifh,  with  refped;  to  the  general  navigation 
of  the  empire,  than  is  now  prcpofed  : the  firit  ad: 
left  the  trade  between  Africa  and  America,  and 
Ireland,  entirely  under  the  care  of  the  revenue  of- 
ficers there,  which  before  that  was  dependent 
upon  this  country  ; and  the  lafl-mentioned  ad: 
made  Ireland  perfectly  independent  of  all  our 
laws  in  regulating  her  trade  with  every  foreign 
country.  No  proof  has  ever  been  offered  of  the 
relaxation  of  the  Cuflom-houfe  law's  in  Ireland ; 
and  very  little  v/as  hazarded  in  the  preceding  af- 
fertion,  that  they  arc  quite  as  well  executed  there 
as  here,  ■ • ■ ' 


There  remains  then  nothing  more  in  this  part  of 
the  fyfiem  to  take  notice  of,  but  the  arguments  of 
the  Irifh  being  able  to  navigate  cheaper  than  this 
country,  on  account  of  the  low  prices  of  provifions 
there;  tiicanfwer  to  which  is, 'that  they  are  to  be 
' ■ ■’  ‘ ' ■'  ' ' ' ' bought 
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bought  in  London  in  fufficient  quantities  to  vicinal 
merchant  iliips,  cheaper  even  than  in  the  Irifli 
ports.  But  fuppofing  fmall  parcels  of  provifions  to 
be  bought  fo  much  cheaper  at  Cork  or  Waterford 
than  in  London,  as  whole  cargoes  may,  a flaip  of 
300  tons,  carrying  20  men,  would  then  be  viflualled 
for  a nine  months  voyage  to  the  Weft  Indies  for  40 
or  50  (hillings  lefs  at  thofe  ports  than  here.  It  will 
not,  however,  be  denied,  that  even  in  that  cafe  the 
other  articles  required  in  the  out-fit  of  a fliip  will 
be  procured  here  to  fo  much  better  an  advantage 
than  in  Ireland,  as  to  counterbalance  the  difference 
in  the  prices  of  provifions. 

Thefe  are  the  reafons  which  have  induced  one 
who  has  confidered  the  fubjeci:  long  and  attentive- 
ly to  be  perfuaded  that  the  fears  and  prejudices 
of  thofe  who  imagine,  that  the  propofed  arrange- 
ment will  enable  Ireland  to  underfell  Great  Bri* 
tain,  are  without  foundation  ; that  fuch  conceftion 
can  make  no  difference  in  any  article  of  the  pro- 
duce of  Europe ; that  its  operation  muft  be  con- 
fined to  the  produce  of  Africa  and  America ; that 
it  can  make  no  alteration  in  the  diretft  trade  which 
Ireland  may  now  carry  on  between  the  Colonies 
and  Great  Britain,  with  every  advantage  fhe  will 
have  after  fuch  concelfion;  that  the  only  thing  fhe 
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will  gain,  v^ill  be  a liberty  of  fending  the  produce 
of  the  Colonies  into  Great  Britain  by  a circuitous 
way,  and  loaded  with  much  greater  expence  than 
file  can  now  fend  them ; and  that  of  courfe  fuch 
liberty  cannot  give  her  a better  opportunity  than 
file  has  at  prefent,  of  underfelling  Great  Britain  in 
her  own  market  in  thefe  articles.  With  refpefl:  to 
the  markets  of  the  reil:  of  the  world,  no  alteration 
is  made  ; that  point  will  remain  jull  where  it  did. 

It  is  impoffible  to  difmifs  the  fubjecl  of  the  Na- 
vigation Acl  without  remarking,  that  under  that 
A61  Ireland  was  on  the  fame  footing  with  England. 
Subfequent  laws,  paffed  foon  after,  impofed  the 
firh  rehraints  on  her,  which  are  accounted  for 
by  contemporary  writers,  as  originating  in  a jea- 
loufy  of  the  growing  power  of  the  then  Duke  of 
‘Ormond,  Others  have  fince  been  added  from  a nar- 
row policy  ; but  it  will  furely  be  wife  to  remove 
the  whole,  when  it  can  be  proved  to  deraonflration, 
that  this  country  cannot  fuller  materially  by  lb 
doing. 

The  Irifn  have  indeed  always  contended,  that 
the  fame  interpretation  fnould  be  had  of  the  Na- 
vigation Adi  in  both  countries ; and  have  inlifted 
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upon  that  more  earneflly  fince  the  pafiin^  of  Mr. 
Yelverton’s  AS:  in  1782,  which  provides,  that  no 
Biitifli  A<^s  (hall  be  of  force  in  Ireland,  but  fuch 
as  impofe  equal  reflraints,  and  give  equal  advan- 
tages to  both  kingdoms ; but  that  point  is  not  here 
infifled  on,  becaufe  ic  is  widied  the  prefent  propo- 
fals  for  a final  fettlement  fliould  ilaaid  or  fail 
according  to  their  own  merits. 

The  fecond  part  of  this  fydem  relates  to  articles 
which  are  the  native  growth,  produce,  or  manufac- 
ture of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  ; and  it  is  defired 
by  Ireland,  that  (he  may  have  a liberty  of  export- 
ing to  Great  Britain  every  fpecies  of  fuch  goods 
which  Great  Britain  can  export  to  Ireland,  and 
upon  the  fame  terms. 

At  this  day  every  fpecies  of  goods  and  manufac- 
tures, whether  the  produce  of  Great  Britain  or 
any  other  part  of  Europe,  or  of  Afia,  Africa,  or 
America,  which  can  be  legally  brought  into  Great 
Britain,  or  by  her  laws  be  exported  from  thence, 
may,  by  the  laws  of  Ireland,  be  imported  into 
that  kingdom  ; and  fuch  has  been  the  attention 
of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  that  wherever  (he  has 
laid  heavy  duties  upon  any  article,  which  could  be 
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produced  In  Great  Britain,  ftie  has  almoft  always 
excepted  from  thofe  duties  fuch  articles,  if  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  this  country.  But  the 
fame  conduct  has  not  been  purfued  here,  for 
there  are  fome  fpecies  of  goods,  the  manufacture 
of  Ireland,  which  are  actually  prohibited  from  be- 
ing imported  into  this  country,  and  other  fpecies 
v/hich  are  virtually  prohibited  by  heavy  duties. 

Let  us  therefore  confider,  how  a mutual  inter- 
courfe  may  be  eftablifhed,  upon  a footing  of  equa- 
lity ; and  what  injury  is  to  be  expeCted  therefrom 
to  England. 

The  goods,  &c.  now  prohibited  to  be  brought 
from  Ireland  are,  befides  the  produce  of  -Africa 
and  America,  already  taken  notice  of  in  the  firft 
part,  certain  manufaClures  of  Ireland. 

The  way  to  put  things  upon  an  equal  footing 
is,  nrfl,  to  explain  the  Navigation  Adt  fo  mean  the 
fame  in  both  countries,  notwithllanding  fubfe- 
quent  laws  in  either  country  impoling  reilraints  on 
Ireland  ; to  take  away  all  prohibitions  in  both  coun- 
tries, and  to  cHablifh  equal  duties  and  drawbacks 
upon  the  fame  articles  in  each,  except  where  an 
. * 4 . excife 
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excife  or  other  Internal  duty  exifts  upon  any  arti- 
cle in  either  country ; in  which  cafe  an  additional 
import  duty,  equal  to  the  excife,  Ihbuldbeim- 
pofed  upon  fuch  article. 

The  terms  of  equality  as  to  duties  may  be  fet- 
tled either  by  Importing  reciprocally  without  any 
duties,  or  by  payment  of  the  duties  now  payable 
in  Great  Britain,  or  by  payment  of  thofe  now  pay- 
able in  Ireland,  or  of  fuch  equal  and  reafonablc 
duties  as  may  be  fettled  on  each  article ; or  a ge- 
neral principle  may  be  adopted,  by  reducing  the 
duties  in  each  country  to  the  lowed:  duty  payable 
upon  each  article  in  either  country,  except  in  the 
cafe  above  excepted. 

This  lad  is  the  mode  propofed,  and  appears 
be  the  faired  of  all. 

The  importing  without  duties  would  not  anfwer, 
becaufe  it  would  dedroy  a very  large  proportion 
of  the  Iridi  revenue,  and  would  check  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Infant  manufactures,  as  well  as  en- 
danger the  removal  of  fome  of  the  more  edablilhed 
ones,  in  both  countries ; nor  would  the  import- 
ing invariably,  either  upon  the  Englifh  or  the 

Irifh 
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Iriih  duties,  anfwcr,  bccaufc  what  would  fuittheone 
country,  might  not  the  ocher  ,*  but  each  kingdom 
mutually  encouraging  the  manufactures  of  the 
other,  by  importing  them  at  the  lowefc  duties, 
confiftent  with  the  exiftencc  of  them  in  the  weaker 
country,  appears  to  be  the  moil  conciliating  and 
the  fairefi:  principle  that  can  be  adopted ; for  it 
appears  tliat  fuch  duty  Will  be  in  general  about 
per  cent, ; and  it  fcems  to  be  iinwifc  in  either 
country,  to  apply  their  capital  and  their  induilry 
to  any  manufa<^ure,  which,  when  brought  to  per- 
fection, can  be  underfold  to  the  other,  paying  a 
duty  of /'lo  ptr  fubjeCt  to  the  various  e;5C* 
pences  wdiich  muft  neceiiarlly  occur  in  the  fend- 
ins:  fuch  manufactures  to  market  from  the  one 
country  to  the  other,  becaufe  the  fame  quantity  of 
labour,  induilry,  and  capital,  applied  to  fome 
other  manufacture,  would  produce  more  profit. 
England  and  Ireland  ought  to  be  confidered  in 
this  refpeft  as  v,\o  diitinft  parts  of  the  fama 
kingdom  : it  would  be  liiiwife  in  London  to  at- 
tempt  a inanufadure  which  York  could  undcrfelj 
her  in  by  per  cent,  in  her  own  market : why 
then  fhould  England  or  Ireland  attempt  fuch  a 
thing  ? 


Thi*^ 
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This  being  the  intention  of  the  fecond  part  of 
the  fyflem,  let  us  fee  how  it  may  affcdt  Great  Bri- 
tain ; and  this  will  bell  appear  from  a confidera- 
tion  of  the  articles  now  prohibited.  Upon  the  ex- 
tent of  this  lift,  and  the  nature  of  the  articles  of 
which  it  confifts,  depends  the  whole  of  this 
queftion. 

There  are  three  fpecles  of  prohibition  how  ex- 
ifting  : the  firft  is  that  which  arlfes  from  the  con- 
ftrudion  of  the  Navigation  A6t ; the  fecond  arif- 
ing  from  actual  prohibitions  laid  upon  particular 
articles  of  manufad:urc ; and  the  third,  virtual 
prohibitions  upon  certain  articles  by  means  of 
heavy  duties. 

The  firft  have  been  already  difcufifed* 

The  articles  prohibited  by  law  to  be  imported 
from  Ireland  are. 

Wrought  filks. 

Silk  ftockinjrs. 

O 

Silk  gloves  and  mitts. 

Leather  gloves. 

Lace,  fringe,  and  embroidery. 

Works  of  copper  or  brafs, 
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The  produce  and  manufadlures  of  Ireland  vir- 
tually prohibited  by  duties,  are. 

All  manner  of  woollen  cloth. 

Stuffs  of  all  forts,  made  of,  or  mixed  with 
wool. 

. Sugars  refined. 

Beer  of  all  forts. 

Cotton  manufactures. 

Linen  and  cotton  mixed. 

Linen  printed. 

Cotton  {lockings. 

Thread  {lockings. 

Hops. 

Leather  manufactures.' 

Candles  of  tallow. 

Starch,  and 
Soap. 

The  only  article  of  any  confequence  in  the  firfi: 
fpecies  is  filks,  one  in  which,  it  is  apprehended, 
England  cannot  be  in  much  danger  from  the  ri- 
valfhip  of  Ireland. 

The  price  of  labour  in  this  manufa£lure  bears 
fo  fmall  a proportion  to  the  firlt  coft  of  the  raw 

- • materials. 
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materiats,  that  whoever  has  the  raw  material 
cheapefl,  will  have  the  advantage.  England  has 
a Levant  trade,  which  Ireland  has  not,  and  has 
the  monopoly  of  India  filk,  Infomuch  that  Ireland 
now  takes  her  raw  filk  almofl  entirely  from  Eng- 
land. 

In  Ireland  the  great  bulk  of  the  iilk  manufac- 
tured is  made  into  plain  flight  goods,  handker- 
chiefs, filks  for  cloaks,  luteftrings,  8cc.  and  in 
thofe  kind  of  goods,  the  labour  bears  a propor- 
tion of  one  in  eight  to  the  raw  ma<-erial ; and  in 
the  fined  kinds  there  made,  fach  as  daraafks,  flow^- 
ered  fiik,  &c.  three  to  eight ; fo  that  the  argu- 
ment which  is  relied  on  in  other  cafes,  viz.  the 
danger  to  England  from  the  cheapnefs  of  labour 
in  Ireland,  will  not  hold  good  in  the  filk  manu- 
faclure. 

The  fird  article  which  prefents  itfelf  in  the 
third  fpecies  is  the  Woollen  manufa£lure,  the  great 
e of  jealoufy  in  this  country 

It 

* Mr.  Burke,  in  1779,  laid,  it  was  for  the  intereft  of 
Great  Britain  to  throw  open  even  the  woollen  trade  to  Ire- 

D land ; 
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It  would  be  too  tedious  to  enter  Into  a f^ull  iii-  < 
veftigation  of  all  that  relates  to  it  here.  The  report 
from  the  committee  of  Privy  Council,  prefented  to 
the  Iioufe  of  Commons,  contains  a complete  llate- 
ment  of  it  as  far  as  England  is  concerned ; it  will 
from  thence  evidently  appear,  that  this  country 
has  no  reafon  to  fear,  or  be  jealous  of  Ireland,  in 
refpecl  to  the  Woollen  manufacture.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, confider  the  fiate  of  it  in  Ireland;  the  quan- 
tity of  w'ool  there,  is  for  various  caufes,  but  par- 
ticularly owing  to  the  great  increafe  of  inhabn 
tants,  and  improvement  of  the  country,  fo  de- 
creafed,  that  Ihe  has  not  now  wool  enough  of  her 
own  to  iupply  her  own  market ; if,  therefore,  Ihe 
fliould  export  any  part  of  her  wool  manufaClured 
into  fuch  goods  as  ihe  may  be  able  to  work  up 
cheaper  than  England,  the  confequence  mufl  be, 
that  file  rnuil  import  an  equal  quantity  of  finer 
woollen  goods  to  fiipply  their  place,  w’hich  ihe 
can  import  only  from  Great  Britain. 

In  confidering  this  fubjedl  it  muft  be  always 
recoliecltd  that  the  Woollen  trade  is  one  that 

laiicl ; ai-id  if  it  was  not  done  now  voluntarily,  th.e  French 
'Tj'oniu  lucn  oblige  ns  to  do  it. 

Parliamentary  Debates,-  1779,  vel.  XII.  p.  178. 
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limits  Itfelf ; that  there  is  a certain  line  beyond 
which  there  is  a natural  irapoffibility  of  going; 
viz.  the  quantity  of  Wool  which  is  grown. 

To  fee  how  this  flands,  we  need  only  obferve, 
that  all  the  v/ool  grown  in  Ireland  is  either  con- 
fumed  at  home,  or  exported  either  raw,  or  in  fome 
ftage  of  manufacture.  That  which  is  confumed 
at  home  is  out  of  the  queftion. 


The  quantity  of  raw  wool  exported  from  Ireland 
in  two  years  was,  m 


Stone, 

lbs. 

1782 

2965 

14 

17S3 

2063 

10 

Of  worfted  yarn  or  ^ 

1 1782 

83,821 

8 

bay  yarn  J 

h/Ss 

66,677 

The  quantity  of  old  1 

1 

Yards. 

drapery  imported  j 

[.1782 

202,024* 

into  Ireland.  J 

1 1783 

371,371 

And  of  new  drapery 

1782 

S47>33^ 

17S3 

420,415 

Now,  if  the  whole  of  the  raw  wool  and  bay- 
yarn  exposed  from  Ireland  was  manufaClured  into 
ulumate  perfection,  it  would  not  fupply  the  quan- 
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tity  imported ; fo  that  if  Ireland  flioold  export 
more  of  her  wool  completely  manufactured  than 
fhe  does  at  prefent,  flie  mud  alfo  import  a greater 
quantity  of  woollen  manufactures  from  England 
to  fupply  fuch  export. 

It  mufl  iikewife  be  obferved,  that  all  the  claath- 
ing  wool  of  Ireland  is  worked  up  at  home,  ami 
confumed  there;  and  yet  flie  imports  375,871 
yards  of  old  drapery  from  England  : fhe  therefore 
cannot  decreafe  in  this  import ; becaufc,  if  fhe  ex- 
■ ports  any  of  that  which  fhe  now  confumes  of  her 
own,  file  mull:  increafe,  and  not  decreafe,  her 
importation.  All  therefore  that  flie  could  do  would 
be  to  work  up  her  own  wool  and  bay  yarn,  which 
lire  now  exix)rts,  and  by  that  means  leiieii  the 
quantity  of  fuch  fpecies  of  woollens  as  that  can 
be  worked  up  into  : but  as  all  the  cloathing  wool 
grown  is  already  worked  up  into  old  drapery,  that 
which  is  exported  could  only  be  made  into  new 
drapery  ; the  lofs  to  Imgland  would  therefore  be 
in  the  new  ’drapery,  which  is  the  cheap  fluffs  ■, 
and  the  valuable  part  of  the  trade,  which  is  the 
old  drapery,  would  Ifill  remain  to  her.  By  fiating 
that  the  valuable  part  would  remain,  it  is  in- 
tended only  to  exprefs  that  the  old  drapery  is 

more 
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more  valuable  than  the  new  ; the  old  drapery  be- 
ing valued  at  14s.  the  other  about  2s.  6d.  Confe- 
quently  371,871  yards  of  old  drapery  is  of  more 
value  than  420,415  yarcls  of  new. 

The  following  accompts  will  Ihew  how  the 
proportional  confumption  of  Irifh  wool  has  in- 
creafed  at  home,  fo  as  to  leffen  the  export  and  in- 
creafe  the  import  of  manufactures,  obferving  only 
that  the  average  is  four  years,  and  the  periods  are 
thofe  when  there  happened  any  material  change. 

An  accompt  of  the  quantity  of  wool  and  wool- 
len and  bay  yarn  exported  from  Ireland,  on  an 
average  of  four  years  to  1778,  and  in  every  * 
year  hnce. 


' 

Years. 

Stones  at  1 81b. 

Average  on  4 years  to  - 

1703 

- 

ditto 

to  - 

1714 

- 285,795 

ditto 

to  - 

1729 

- 132^398 

ditto 

to  - 

1778 

- 102,336 

Export  in  year  ending  - 

1779 

- 104,817 

- 

1780 

- 87,045 

- 

1781 

82,901 

- 

00 

8^,786 

- 

17S3 

68,740 

P3 
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From  this  account  it  appears,  that  the  export 
of  wool  and  woollen  and  bay  yarn  has  been 
gradually  decreafing  from  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  and  that  it  is  now  reduced  from  361,491 
ftone,  to  68740.  It  remains  then  only  to  ftate 
accounts,  to  (hew  that  the  Irifh  importation  of  the 
woollen  manufaclnre  has  increafed  as  fail  as  its  ex- 
portation of  the  raw  material  has  decreafed. 

An  account  of  the  quantity  of  old  and  new  drapery 
on  the  fame  averages,  and  at  the  fame  periods. 


verage  on 

old  drap. 

new  drap. 

4 years  ending  I 703  - 

15, 490 

- 27,821 

ditto  - - 1714  - 

10,927 

- 25.719 

ditto  - - 1729  - 

00 

• 47.^46 

ditto  . - 1778  - 

Import  in  the 

332>75'5 

• 653,835 

years  ending  1779  - 

!7<5,I96 

- 270.837 

1780  - 

64,346 

159,428 

00 

1 

326,578 

- 433.198 

1782  - 

362,824 

- 547.336 

1783  - 

►-I 

00 

*’•4 

- 420,435 

Thefe  accounts  prove 

, that  as 

the  export  of 

[reland  decreafed,  the 
2 

import  in 

creafed;  which 
. certainly 
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certainly  afcertains  either  the  great  increafe  of 
home  confumption,  and  the  decreafe  of  wool,  or. 
Sit  lead,  that  the  quantity  of  wool  did  not  increafe 
in  the  fame  proportion  that  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants and  the  confumption  dkU 

If  It  fliould  be  urged,  that  the  ftate  here  given 
fhews  clearly  the  advantage  which  Great  Britain 
has  reaped  from  the  prefent  fyflem,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  changing  it ; let  it  be  confidered,  as  a truth 
very  generally  admitted,  that  Ireland  will  find  an 
infinite  difficulty  in  increafing  the  breed  of  her 
fneep,  from  which^  and  the  before* going  fiate- 
ments,  it  is  evident,  that  little  is  to  be  feared  by 
England  on  account  of  the  rivalfhip  arifing  from 
the  manufadlure  of  the  native  Irifh  wool. 

It  may  be  aflred,  if  Ireland  cannot  import 
Spanifii  wool  on  as  eafv'  terms  as  England,  and  as 
labour  is  to  be  had  fo  much  lawer  there  than  in 
England  *,  whether  fliC  cannot  work  it  fo  much 
cheaper,  as  to  rival  England  in  that  branch  of  the 
manufacture  which  depends  upon  Spaniih  wool  ? 

The  anfwer  to  which  is,  that  Ireland  has  not 
been  able,  with  all  the  encouragements  which 
have  been  given  to  the  manufaclures,  to  get  for- 
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ward  in  this  branch  of  the  woollen  trade,  fo  that, 
indead  of  rivalling  England  in  a foreign  market, 
fhe  has  not  been  able  to  keep  her  ground  in  her 
OWn» 


7' ' ^ Dublin  Society*  in  the  year  1772,  eflablidied 
^ warehoiife  in  Dablin,  to  which  they  gave 

the  heneuL  n letail  trade,  and  paid  for  it  all 
pence^  of  honfe-renr,  fnopkeepcrs,  See.  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  cloth  felling  for  ready  money  only. 
No  greater  encouragement  could  well  be  given  to 
any  infant  trade,  and  it  has  been  perfevered  in  for 
12  years,  during  which  time  the  Tales  have  been 
9 parts  in  to  of  fuperfine  cloths ; and  yet  the  im- 
portation of  Spanifh  wool  has  not  increafed  beyond 
what  it  was  40  or  50  years  ago,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  account  of  the  quantity  of 
Spanifh  wool  imported  into  Ireland,  upon  an  average 
of  1 1 years,  to  the  following  periods. 


1 1 years 

ending  1739 

Cwt. 

461. 

Do, 

^750 

523- 

Do. 

1761 

443’ 

Do. 

1772 

330- 

Do. 

^733 

476. 

The 
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The  average  of  ii  years  is  taken,  becaufe  that 
was  the  full  period  of  the  exigence  of  the  en- 
couragement of  the  Dublin  Society,  for  which  the 
public  accounts  of  import  could  be  had. 

From  this  account  it  will  appear,  that  the  very 
great  encouragement  given  in  the  iaft  period  of  ii 
years  has  not  been  able  to  increafe,  much  lefs 
eftablifh  that  trade ; for  the  quantity  of  Spanifli 
wool  imported  between  40  and  50  years  ago  was 
equal  to,  and  between  30  and  40  years  ago  fuperior 
to,  the  quantity  now  imported ; and  were  it  not 
for  the  agreement  for  the  non-importation  from 
England,  which  took  place  in  Ireland  in  the  end  of 
the  year  1779,  the  lafl  period  would  have  fallen  far 
fliort  of  any  of  the  others.  This  agreement  caufed 
fpeculations  to  be  made,  and  in  confequence  the 
importation  in  the  two  following  years  greatly  ex' 
ceeded  the  common  average,  and  then  fell  again  in 
the  two  fucceeding  years  greatly  below  it ; to  iltew 
which,  the  following  account  of  the  import  of 
Spanifli  wool  into  Ireland  in  the  following  years 
will  be  fatlsfaftory. 


In 
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Cwt. 

In  the  year  17 So 

95^ 

1781 

1716 

1782 

76 

17S3 

262 

Even  of  this  quantity  imported  upon  fpeculaion. 

there  was  exported  to  England,  as 

appears  by  our 

Cufrom-houfe  books,  in  the  year 

Cwt,  . 

0 

00 

1781 

678 

1782 

12 

1783 

6 

Great  Britain  has  very  confiderable  advantages 
over  Ireland  in  this  branch  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture; for,  befides  the  circumftance  of  Spanifti 
wool  being  much  cheaper  here  than  in  Ireland*, 
there  is  a conliderable  quantity  of  Englifh  wool. 

The  prelent  price  there  is  iinderiiood  to  be  more  than 

four  fliillings  a pound  for  the  beft  j the  prices  here  are 

1x0  fliillings  and  three  pence,  to  three  fliillings  and  nine 
pence  : nine-tenths  of  the  quantity  ufed  in  this  country  is  of 
a fort  which  fells  from  three  fliillings  and  two  pence  to  three 
lUiUmgs  and  nine  pence. 
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the  growth  of  Herefordfliire  and  SufTex,  that  is 
nearly  equal  to,  or  anfwers  to  be  mixed  with,  SpaniCh 
wool ; the  Herefordfhire  wool,  which  is  the  beft, 
fells  at,  from  2S.  4d.  to  2S*  6d,  a pound;  the 
wools  of  the  South  Downs  in  Suflex,  which  are 
the  next  in  degree,  and  are  mixed  with  SpaniOi, 
fell  from  is.  8d.  to  2s.  a pound.  This  circumftance 
alone  would  give  a decided  advantage  to  England 
in  the  manufafture  of  fme  cloths.  Befides,  the  wools 
of  Shroplhire,  Surrey,  part  of  Soinerfetfhire,  and 
fome  of  the  fine  forefl  wools  in  various  parts  of 
this  kingdom,  which  are  nearly  equal  in  quality 
to  the  SufTex,  fell  for  about  is.  8d.  a pound,  and 
anfwer  to  mix  with  Spanifh  wool  for  the  fecond- 
priced  fine  cloths.  There  are  alfo  feveral  other 
places  which  produce  fine  wools  in  England  ; 
whereas  there  is  not  a flone  of  wool  grows  iu, 
Ireland  which  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  making 
cloths  worth  more  than  eight  fliillings  a yard.  And 
it  is  to  be  further  confidered,  that  the  materials  for 
dyeing,  vTiich  are  the  produce  of  the  Eafh  Indie?, 
the  Brazils,  Africa,  and  the  Weil  Indies,  are  at 
prefent,  and  are  likely  to  continue,  cheaper  here 
than  in  Ireland, 


Frem 
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From  thefe  circumflances,  it  may  be  judged 
how  far  England  has  reafon  to  be  jealous  of  Ire- 
land in  this  branch  of  trade,  or  indeed  how  far 
it  is  worth  the  while  of  Ireland  to  purfue  this 
manufadture,  by  turning  her  ‘fmall  capital  to  a 
trade,  the  firft  material  of  which  is  foreign,  and  is 
in  value  more  than  6o/.  percent,  of  the  manu- 
fadture.  A yard  of  broad  cloth  requires  two  pounds 
and  a half  of  Spanifli  wool,  which  is  now  4s.  per 
pound  in  Ireland,  that  is  los.  for  the  wool  a 
yard,  which  yard,  to  find  fale  in  a foreign  market, 
mufi:  be  fold  for  i6s. ; and  for  the  payment  of 
even  this  fum,  time  mufl  be  given,  fo  that  it  would 
be  twelve  months  before  a return  would  be  made. 
She  would  indeed  have  other  rivals  to  contend 
with  in  foreign  markets  for  this  branch  of  trade; 
wdth  the  Dutch,  who  have  money  at  3 /.  per  cent. ; 
' with  the  Flemings,  who  have  it  at  4/.;  with  the 
French,  who  have  labour  in  their  Southern  Pro- 
vinces as  cheap  as  Ireland,  and  w'ho,  as  well  as 
the  Dutch,  have  wool  and  oil  cheaper  than  fhc 
can  have  them  ; in  many  parts  of  which  coun- 
tries, the  manufadture  ftiil  cxifis. 
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It  would  have  been  fuperfluous  to  have  enlarged 
fo  much  upon  the  woollen  branch,  if  the  examina- 
tion before  the  Privy  Council  had  a chance  of  be- 
ing univerfally  read,  becaufe  the  manufadlurers 
themfelves  exprefs  hardly  any  apprehenlions.  Thofe 
who  fpoke  with  the  leaft  certainty  of  there  being 
nothing  to  fear  from  Ireland,  clofed  their  evi- 
dence with  the  following  anfwer  to  a queftion 
about  being  rivalled  by  that  country ; At  pre- 
“ fent  we  Ihould  not  fear  a competition.  We 
cannot  fpeak  to  futurity,  but  we  hope  the  Eng- 
‘‘  lifh  manufadturer  will  have  too  much  libera- 
“ iity  of  fentiment,  to  wiih  to  deprive  the  Irifh 
of  any  fair  and  equal  advantage,  in  working  up 
their  own  materials,  arifing  from  their  {kill  and 
“ induflry.”  This  is  dated  in  their  own  words^  to 
do  judlce  tofo  generous  a feeling.  The  fame  fpirit 
has  been  difcoverable  in  different  degrees,  in  the 
evidence  given  by  other  manufadlurers.  The  ob- 
fervation  made  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  refpedting 
the  avidity  of  our  great  manufadturers,  has  not 
been  juflified  by  the  prefent  inquiry.  The  Dodtor 
is  as  little  inclined  as  mod  writers,  to  impute  im- 
proper motives  to  others  ; but  it  is  certain  that 
thofe  who  know  the  Eritifh  manufadturers  bed, 
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will  not  accufe  them  of  felfilh  motives,  or  narrow 
prejudices. 

Pvefined  fugar  is  the  next  on  the  lift.  The  raw 
material  being  the  produce  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
obfervation  has  been  already  made  on  what  oc- 
curred refpedting  it ; it  is  neceflary  only  to  add, 
that  while  Ireland  imported  Raw  Sugar  at  is.  8d. 
a hundred,  and  England  at  5 s.  6d.  Ihe  was  able 
to  fupply  a confiderable  part  of  the  confumption 
of  Ireland  in  refined  fugar,  and  to  underfell  her  in 
her  own  market,  after  paying  the  expences  of  the 
carriage  to  Ireland,  and  a duty  of  12  s.  per  hun- 
dred. How  then  is  Ireland  to  fend  refined  fugar 
to  England,  when  fhe  pays  a duty  now  equal  to 
that  pai^in  England  upon  the  raw  material,  and 
certainly  buys  it  at  as  high  if  not  an  higher  price? 
The  Irifh  duty,  however,  on  that  article,  which 
will  probably  regulate  the  future  duty  here,  muft, 
in  any  event,  afford  fufticient  protedfion  to  the  Re- 
finers here,  even  againft  foreign  fugars  manufac- 
tured in  the  country. 

With  refpcdl  to  beer,  Ireland  cannot  contend 
w'ith  England.  She  imports  an  eighth  of  her  con- 
fumption from  England ; and,  to  make  her  beft 
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malt  liquors,  fhe  has  imported  yearl}^,  upon  an 
average  of  the  laft  feven  years,  38,539  quarters  of 
malt,  and  17,145  hundred  weight  of  hops.  She 
cannot  then,  furely,  contend  with  England  in  a 
manufad:ure,  the  raw  materials  of  which  ^e  im- 
ports from  her,  and  one  of  which  Ihe  always  mull 
continue  to  do  For  hops,  Ireland  mull  depend 
upon  us  : Ihe  cannot  grow  them  ; nor  has  Ihe  a pro- 
per climate  for  faving  them  : the  feafon  for  pick- 
ing them  is  generally  rainy  there;  and  they  have 
no  wood  for  poles. 

The  cotton  manufadlure,  including  cotton,  and 
linen  mixed  with  cotton,  and  cotton  llockings, 
has  been  Hated  as  an  important  one. 

This  is  in  its  infancy  in  Ireland,  and  It  Is  dilhcult 
to  fay  much  concerning  it. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  as  Ireland  can  have  the 
raw  material  upon  the  fame  terms  as  England,  and 
has  labour  fo  much  cheaper,  Ihe  will  probably  be 
able  to  under-fell  England  even  in  her  own  market. 

■'*  Irifli  malt  mufVever  be  inkrior  to  KngliPj,  ojn  account  of 
wet  feafon s. 
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Ireland  can  certainly  get  any  quantity  of  cotton ; 
but  whether  on  the  fame  terms  as  England  has  not 
been  afcertained,  on  account  of  the  prices  having 
fluctuated  fo  much.  It  muft  be  confefied,  that  in 
general,  labour  is  cheaper  in  Ireland  than  in  Eng- 
land ; but  it  does  not  follow  from  thence,  that  any 
manufacture  can  be  carried  through  its  feveral  gra- 
dations to  perfection  cheaper  in  Ireland  than  in 
England ; for  although  labour  may  be  cheaper  in 
fome  part  of  the  procefs,  it  is  aCtually  dearer  in 
others.  In  many  inftances,  the  rude  part  of  the 
procefs  is  certainly  cheaper  in  Ireland,  but  the 
finer  parts,  and  whatever  depends  on  art  or  ma- 
chinery, h cheaper  in  England.  The  progrefs  of 
the  woollen  manufacture  Is  a ftriking  inflance  of 
this,  for  raw  wool  is  much  higher  in  price  in  Ireland 
than  in  England,  owing  to  the  high  price  and  great 
demand  for  her  bay-yarn  here,  becaufe  the  labour 
of  the  fpinner,  and  the  price  of  the  wool  in  Ire- 
land, added  together,  is  not  fo  high  as  in  Eng- 
land ; large  quantities  of  bay-yarn  are  therefore 

^ This  is  accounted  for  by  the  irifli  yarn  being  particularly 
adapted  for  the  warp  of  certain  inanufadtures  to  mix  with 
Englilli  yarn,  and  that  Ireland  cannot  get  Englilh  yarn  for 
their  weft,  as  well  as  by  the  fpinning  being  done  by  perfons 
in  Ireland,  who  could  earn  nothing  in  any  other  way,  and  are 
content  With  ;cry  trifling  gains. 
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icnt  over  fxom  Ireland,  and  fold  for  more  money 
than  it  would  produce  at  home.  This  yarn  is  load- 
ed with  heavy  expences ; it  is  fpun  in  various  parts 
of  Ireland,  from  whence  it  is  carried  to  Dublin  and 
Cork  by  land-carriage ; it  is  charged  there  with 
Horage,  package,  com  million  to  the  exporter,  poft- 
charges,  cuftom-houfe  fees,  infurance,  freights, 
and  four-pence  a Hone  for  licence  of  exportation  : 
Upon  its  landing  in  England,  it  has  moft  of  thofe 
charges  to  pay  a fecond  time  ; a new  carriage  to 
Manchefter,  to  Yorklhire,  to  Norwich,  or  where- 
ever  it  is  to  be  worked  up;  when  manufadtured, 
it  muft  pay  a third  carriage  to  Ireland,  with 
freight,  commifiion,  florage,  port-charges,  fees, 
pollage,  infurance,  8cc.  with  an  impofl  duty  there 
of  fix-pence  a yard  upon  old,  and  two-pence  a yard 
upon  new  drapery,  with  an  addition  of  5 1.  per  cenU 
on  that  import ; And  yet,  with  all  thofe  expences, 
England  undcrfells  Ireland,  in  her  own  marker, 
in  thofe  articles  manufadtured  v.dth  her  own  yarn; 
which  fhews,  to  a demonflration,  that  in  fome  fleps 
of  the  procefs,  by  fome  means,  England  manufac- 
tures much  cheaper  than  Ireland* 
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If  it  is  feared  that  Ireland  will  underfell  Great 
Britain  in  her  own  market,  it  muft  be  oblerved  is 
anfwer,  that  of  the  various  fpecie>s  of  articles  made 
of  cotton,  none  are  rated  but  fuflians,  janes,  mil- 
lians,  and  bar  millians  ;"of  thefe  only  the  two  firfl: 
are  now  known  : that  all  other  fpecies  are  new  in- 
ventions fince  the  Acls  of  Cufloms  and  Excife,  and 
mull:  pay  lo/.  per  cent,  upon  their  real  value,  with 
the  expence  of  conveyance  from  Ireland.  With  re- 
fpe^l  to  the  Weft  Indian  and  African  markets, 
they  arc  already  open  to  the  cotton  manufadiures 
of  Ireland. 

The  printing  branch,  either  of  cotton  or  linens, 
can  be  in  no  great  danger,  becaufe  the  duty  of 
lo/.  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  in  addition  to  the  one  for 
equalizing  our  Excife  duties,  will  afford  a fuiS- 
r cient  prote£Hon. 

In  the  manufa£luring  of  leathers,  Ireland  labors 
tinder  many  difadvantages.  She  ufes  foreign  bark 
in  tanning,  at  a great  expence  ; Ihe  pays,  however, 
no  Excife  on  the  article,  and  her  workmens  w'ages 
are  lower  than  here : but  what  is  defired  is  only 
the  liberty  of  fending  this  manufaflure  into  Great 
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Britain,  as  Hie  can  now  fend  it  every  where  elfe : 
and  in  coming  here  it  mull  pay  an  import  duty, 
belides  one  equal  to  our  Excife,  which  muft  af- 
ford a fufficient  fecurity,  when  the  high  charges 
of  tanning  are  confidered. 

Starch  cannot  be  manufa<flured  fo  cheap  in  Ire- 
land as  in  England  ; the  raw  material  is  dearer, 
and  Ireland  has  no  advantage, 

/ 

Tallow  ufed  in  making  candles  and  foap  is  cer- 
tainly cheaper  in  Ireland  than  here;  but  our  ma- 
nufa(5i:iirers  can  and  do  now  impcrt  much  of  that 
raw  material  ; and  duties  equal  to  our  Excife  will 
be  impofed  upon  the  importation  of  the  articles 
themfelves. 

Iron  is  an  important  branch  of  the  manufacflures 
of  this  country  ; the  duty  on  the  importation  of  the 
raw  materials  inio  Great  Britain  is  2I.  i6s.  ton, 
and  into  Ireland  only  los.  Irifh  *,  which  occafioned  a 
ftipularion  with  the  Iriih,  when  they  were  admitted 
to  a diredl  trade  with  the  Colonies,  more  than  five 
years  ago,  that  they  Ihould  impofe  a duty  of  3I- 
3s.  I id.  per  ton,  on  all  manufadfured  iron  ex.. 
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ported  to  thofe  Colonies.  They  have  fmee  com* 
plained  of  this  as  unequal,  alledging  that  much  of 
the  iron  manufactures,  fent  to  the  Colonies  from  ^ 
this  country,  is  made  of  native  iron,  paying  no  duty. 

The  Irifh  have,  however,  iron-ore  alfo  of  their 
own  : it  will  therefore  be  neceffary  they  fhould  in- 
creafe  the  duty  on  the  importation  of  iron,  to  the 
fame  rate  as  the  Britifh,  or  equalizing  duties  mud: 
be  impofed  on  Irifh-manufaCtured  iron  imported 
into  this  country. 

With  regard  to  corn,  and  other  grain,  Ireland 
dedres  nothing  more  than  the  reciprocal  preference 
given  by  her  to  Great  Britain  by  the  ACI  of  the 
lad  fefiion  there.  The  fourth  Refolution  does  not 
affeCt  the  quedion  ; the  point  mud  be  arranged, 
therefore,  feparately.  If  the  prices  dated  in  the 
above-mentioned  Act  are  not  found  advifeable  for 
this  country  to  adopt,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  altering  them. 

We  have  have  thus  gone  through  the  fevcral 
articles  mod  likely  to  be  immediately  adeCted  by 
the  Refolutions  if  adopted  in  both  countries ; 
thofe  who  wifh  for  more  particular  information  rc- 
5 - 
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fpefting  the  poffible  effedt  they  may  have  on  fc- 
veral  branches  of  our  manufadlures  not  enumerated 
here,  mufl  be  referred  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  and  the  examinations  of  the 
manufadturers  themfelves  annexed  theretOr  It  re- 
mains, therefore,  only  to  obferve,  that,  in  return 
for  the  equality  of  trade,  Ireland  not  only  agrees 
to  fecure  to  this  country  a monopoly  of  confump- 
tion,  but  to  affift  us  in  fupporting  the  general  ex- 
pence  of  the  empire ; by  applying  the  furplus  of 
her  hereditary  revenue,  above  its  prefent  produce, 
to  naval  fervices,  the  particulars  of  which  may  be 
afcertained  and  fixed  by  the  bill  to  be  pafiTed  in 
that  country  for  ap}>ropriating  it.  The  fiightcfi: 
attention  to  the  articles  which  compofe  that  re- 
venue will  {hew,  that  it  is  utterly  impofiible  for 
the  trade,  manufadtures,  or  population  of  Ireland 
to  increafe,  without  a proportional  augmentation 
of  that  revenue  in  particular.  The  two  countries 
will  then,  under  the  propofed  fyftem,  be  united  in 
the  firongeft  bonds  of  mutual  advantage  ; they 
will  hereafter  have  one  common  interefi:  j and  all 
ground  of  future  difputes,  jealoufies,  and  animofi- 
ties,  will  be  prevented.  The  Refolutions  are  fuch 
as  Great  Britain  may  agree  to  confiftenc  with  her 
. honour. 
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honour,  and  with  perfect:  fafety  to  the  Intereft  of 
both  kingdoms.  Let  us  not  then,  by  denying  to 
accede  to  them,  drive  Ireland  into  ads  of 
violence,  and  lay  ourfelves  under  the  neceffity 
of  adopting  meafures  which  may  perhaps  ultimate- 
ly terminate  not  in  a nominal,  but  an  adual  repa- 
ration, of  both  kingdoms,  by  forcing  them  into 
different  interefls,  as  rivals  and  competitors  for  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  trade  and  commerce, 
which  wdll  be  fo  much  better  fecured  to  us  by  a 
free  and  liberal  intercourfe. 

It  is  a duty  every  man  owes  his  country,  to  look 
attentively  and  ferioufly  to  our  prefent  fituation. 
A former  Minider,  in  opening  his  propofition  re- 
fpecring  the  Colony  trade  with  Ireland,  flated, 
what  he  will  not  now  deny,  that  as  the  fuperluf^ 
cration  of  all  the  commerce  with  Ireland,  let 
it  arife  from  the  profit  of  which  branch  of  trade 
it  might,  w^ould  neceffarily  center  in  the  feat  of 
empire  ; if  not  the  whole,  at  lead  much  the 
greater  part  and  might  well  b«  cflimated  as 
forming  a part  of  the  accumulating  wealth  of 
Great  Britain/* 
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